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Editorial 


HRISTMAS 1940 finds us after a full year of war, and it seems 
( an appropriate time to take stock of what is happening in the 
world of libraries. What do we see? 

Most of our young men between twenty and thirty are in the Forces, 
their careers in abeyance for some years tocome. Many of the librarians 
in the next decade are doing anything but library work: A.R.P., food, and 
fuel control have claimed them. Hundreds of new assistants are coming 
into the profession: many of them have temporary positions only. Their 
future is uncertain. 

Turning to library buildings themselves, we find many of them used 
for purposes for which they were never intended: halls, reference libraries, 
reading-rooms requisitioned for emergency services. Others have been 
damaged by air action. The noble library of University College with 
its 100,000 volumes is the worst case that comes to mind; but branch 
‘and central libraries in London and the provinces have also suffered 
severely. 

Air raids, black-out, and war work combined have set our vaunted 
issues tumbling. Judging by recent letters to Time and tide, there are 
still many libraries that do not “ work through the siren.” The public 
have a right to complain on this score: library assistants are willing, 
we feel sure, to take the same risks as other workers. 

Some libraries have not been slow to develop emergency services: 
Sheffield, with its many centres in shopping districts, is a case in point; 
we hope to hear that other librarians are equally determined that the 
public receive the service that is their due. 

On the whole we look back on a melancholy scene: there can be 
few of us who do not wonder what is to happen to librarianship after 
the war. Now is the time to make our plans for the future; we therefore 
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welcome Mr. Collison’s article printed in this number as a precursor to 
other and fuller discussions. 

That the library service has the vitality to come through the war 
we cannot doubt: that it can do great things in the promised future we 
are certain. So, facing the New Year, let us one and all face it with hope. 


“ae” 


Reconstruction: I 
R. L. W. Collison 


AVING read Halsey on Kitsch and Bryon on Junior-catching, 
H: began to wonder whether I should write a rejoinder to Halsey’s 

comet—or was it merely a weather-kite ?—or vie with Bryon in 
flogging the profession on which all three of us have recently and for 
the time being turned our backs. It was then that I realized the 
nether motif of the Halsean dialectic and the em-Bryonic interlude was 
perhaps what I myself shared: a mixture of hope and fear about the kind 
of world which the aftermath of war would present to us. And so, 
instead of bearding the city fathers or hacking away at the ancient 
foundations, I have retreated into a back room to draw a blue-print—a 
blue-print of what I, and probably many others like myself, would like 
to see as a result of this war. Ideas such as these are intensely personal: 
if you disagree your remedy is at hand, and the sooner we can promote a 
vigorous discussion in print on these problems the nearer will be a clear-cut 
policy on what public authorities should strive to bring about as soon 
as social conditions will allow. 

The first and greatest problem is that of nationalization: professional 
opinion is split upon the question of Government control and all the 
details thereby entailed, and I do not propose to put forward my own 
views at this moment. But there can be few who would refuse to agree 
that no part of Britain should be without a library service, and that 
Argyllshire, Harwich, Barnes, Guildford, and the rest should be compelled 
to toe the line. Moreover, if libraries are not to be controlled by the 
Government there must be some form of voluntary control, such as that 
exercised in the medical profession, so that irresistible pressure can be 
brought to bear on all the libraries, librarians, and councils who cannot 
be bothered to give an adequate service to the public. 

London is a problem on its own: this war has already too clearly 
shown the lack of co-operation and the pitiful lack of will to that end 
ibetween the metropolitan, suburban, and county authorities. We have 
‘all known that this failing was most clearly to be seen in London’s public [ 
library service: after the war there may be some move to reorganize 
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London’s government. If there is, the Library Association—and all the 
city’s libraries—must be clamorous in insisting that London be given a 
unified and generous library service on the lines of that in Chicago or 
New York.’ There would be no necessity to interfere with the normal 
functions of any of the city’s librarians, for whatever controlling officers 
were in charge would probably limit their duties to questions of general 
policy, such as branch distribution and planning, staff conditions, planning 
of economic book-selection, etcetera. The metropolitan borough area 
would be inadequate for a really efficient London system, and I suggest 
that the metropolitan police area—together with those county boroughs 
which control their own police—would prove more satisfactory as a 
library authority. Little would be left of Middlesex, but one can envisage 
this remainder very shortly becoming one densely populated area which 
in its turn would be absorbed by L.P.L.—as one can imagine Londoners, 
with their great capacity for adopting without resistance any number of 
initials, might well dub the London Public Libraries. 

And now, what is to happen to the National Central Library? In 
service it is already truly national and national it must become in finance 
and control too if England learns to give culture and education their 
due reward. There must be some system of co-operation with the British 
Museum, whereby the rigid principles of the latter may at times be broken 
if it can lend a book without impairing its efficiency. The resources of 
the libraries of the older universities must be made more freely available 
through the National Central Library, and the work of the latter must be 
fostered by a special postal rate for book parcels. 

County library history already covers more than a quarter of a 
century: we can already look back and ask what details of policy could 
be changed in the light of twenty-five years’ experience. In some cases 
the county is too small a unit, in others too large. Frequently county 
boundaries are not suited to economical library areas, and other problems 
brought about by geographical and political limits will quickly spring to 
the memories of those whose work is actually affected by them. The 
smaller counties could be amalgamated with larger and richer neigh- 
bouring authorities, and instead of the county a regional unit could be 
adopted which would ignore county boundaries, and in which the library’s 
headquarters would be in the centre of the library area. I suggest that 
a reasonable size for such an area would be that of the county of Devon. 

We have long been promised unifying legislation which would clarify 
the position of British libraries. Let the Libraries Act of 194~ take into 
full account the recommendations of the Library Association, and settle 
once and for all the problems of Scottish double-rating, permissive and 
compulsory powers in counties, and a hundred other points on which 
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examiners delight to set questions at the present time. A revision of 
the Anglo-American Code has not only been promised for some years 
but is long overdue: let us have a revised version which will rival the 
Prussian code in clarity, common sense, and scholarship. Let us, too, 
make up our minds on questions of general policy, such as conditions of 
membership, period of loans, subscription rates, charges for fines and 
reserves, damages, and inter-library loans. In fact, we need a national 
policy to which every library can and must adhere, so that wherever a 
reader may go in Britain he may be assured of a reasonably efficient 
service of a standard which he has been led to believe is universal. 

My suggestions—which merely embody the ideas of the best of our 
thinkers during the last thirty or forty years—may to some ears smack 
too much of standardization. No such development is farther from my 
ideas of library policy: within the limits of the slight curb on the indi- 
viduality of librarians which my suggestions would involve, there is more 
than enough scope for even.the most imaginative of librarians to plot 
and plan a library “* which will be different.” But to the public we must 
present a slight idea of uniformity in certain respects—quite apart from 
SILENCE notices, Victorian architecture, and the like—if only to gain their 
confidence in order to get yet another chance to earn their respect. If 
possible, I hope to continue this article with a discussion of the future of 
staffs and staffing and some suggestions towards coping adequately with 
the question of rehabilitating a multitude of young assistants who may 
have lost two or three years’ experience and may have lost most of their 
enthusiasm for reforming the whole library system. 


Getting Them Back 
Andre G. Shepherd 


URING the past few weeks that tray which contains overdue 

book charges has been growing visibly. Some of these books 

are listed on Hitler’s account; some have been evacuated to all 
ends of the earth. But by far the majority are in the hands of borrowers 
unable to reach the library when it is open. These books come back, 
but they come back with a fine owing and not even the most eager 
borrower is going to borrow at sixpence a time. It is very often, nowadays, 
that one hears the remark: “‘ I don’t think I'll have any more books for 
a while,” and the charge is filed with a little protruding ticket nastily 
reminding all and sundry that Mr. X is to have no more books till he 
has paid his two-shilling fine. And Mr. X, with his increased rates, 
income tax, railway fares, beer, and countless other things, sits in his 
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arm-chair (or more probably his shelter) without the book that is waiting 
for him at his public library. 

This is harmful both to the library and the borrower. To the library 
it means a lower issue and more clerical work. To the borrower it means 
hours of boredom. He either stops reading or, what is far more probable 
than most of us realize, he goes to the library and comes out with a book 
under his coat and then is afraid to return it. 

But, obviously, the library cannot afford to lose its books or waive 
its fines. A library without fines becomes an anarchy. A library that 
at stock-taking finds many of its books unaccounted for is not an excellent 
advertisement. 

There is only one satisfactory remedy, one which most librarians 
scorn or are afraid of, namely, an overdue book week. 

This is hardly ever put into operation in England, partly because the 
librarian thinks his library committee will brand him as a Communist 
for putting everybody on an equal footing, and partly because it needs 
advertisement, which we shrink from, considering it taboo. We do not 
seem to realize here in England that nearly 20 per cent. of non- 
borrowers would borrow if they only knew that there was a library close 
to their doors. 

In all this, we have much to learn from the United States of America. 
For instance, alongside advertisements for beer one sees in the streets 
of New York ** Who knows? Your library knows. Come and ask it.” 
I have never seen one of these in London. 

One of the places in which the Overdue Book Week has been tried 
with great success is Newark, New Jersey. Its English equivalent in 
population and industry would be Bristol or possibly Leeds. Its issue 
for 1938 was 2,592,332. The overdue book week was held as an emer- 
gency measure on account of the unemployment depression. As in 
England to-day, there were many people unable to borrow because of 
the fines they had to pay. 

So an overdue book week was arranged to release cards to hundreds 
| of borrowers who more than ever needed the library for recreation and 
reference. Naturally there had to be advertisement and being America 
| it was done on a grand scale. Posters were stuck up in the library and 
in the streets with the slogan “‘ Return your book on time and save the 
' fine.” All local school-teachers were asked to explain the week to their 

pupils, while the newspapers explained it to the adults. It was pointed 
| out to the rate-payer that not only did he save his money but the library 
also saved its overdues and all the clerical work entailing from them. 
Even the wireless broadcast news of the week in its announcements 
periods. 
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Then the first day dawned. Perhaps an extract from a local periodical 
expresses the beginning best: 

** On the first day something of a cyclone descended upon the library, 
especially in the Children’s Rooms. Immediately after school the children 
came swarming in. Extra assistants stationed at the charging desks in 
anticipation of some extra activity were able to do little in attending to 
the swarms that had descended upon them. The youngsters had passed 
the word round among themselves and they turned up in gangs to take 
advantage of the bargains the library offered. ‘ Forgiveness Week ’ they 
called it. After the first mad days the situation was handled by breaking 
the lines of waiting children into three or four sections and staffing the 
Children’s Rooms during after school with all the assistants that could 
be spared from the other departments.” 

The success of the week prolonged it into a fortnight, at the end of 
which 10,888 individuals had had their fines cancelled. Many “ lost” 
books were returned anonymously by people who had changed their 
addresses. In fact three books were returned which had been taken out 
fifteen years before. 

For all these statistics I am indebted to Miss Beatrice Winser, present 
Librarian of Newark, and successor to the great John Cotton Dana. 

A reaction of all this was an 18 per cent. increase in the Adult Library 
and a 70 per cent. increase in the Children’s Library. 

After the fortnight a box was placed at the entrance to the library 
with the statement “* The Public is invited to put into this box any library 
books long overdue, or any library books which have been taken from 
the building without being properly charged. Explanations may accom- 
pany the books or their return may be anonymous.” 

We have learned a lot of useful things from America. Perhaps an 
Overdue Book Week could be one thing more. 
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Current Books: Biography 
Ety CULBERTSON. Strange lives of one man. Faber. 15s. 


HIS extraordinary biography of a bridge expert cum philosopher, 
celebrity cum revolutionary, is written with an engaging frankness. 
Starting in Russia, we go to America, Spain, Paris, and Germany: 
then back to America again before he finds his real métier—cards. His belief 
in himself was amazing—how triumphantly it was vindicated is exemplified 
by the story of the great Anglo-American bridge match and the writing 
of the Blue book. 
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HENRY GREEN. Pack my bag. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


A psychological autobiography in very truth. The theme is the 
hackneyed one of tortured youth at an uncongenial school, but the 
freshness of approach and a complete absence of second-hand impressions 
make the book quite a noteworthy one. The tale is not what the older 
man thinks he ought to have felt when at school, but what the child, 
father of the man, actually suffered there. 


H. L. MENCKEN. Happy days. Routledge. 15s. 


The book’s title is an apt one, for Mencken writes of his unfrustrated 
youth in his own happy and inimitable style: happy days in Baltimore of 
the "Eighties, in an environment of cigar-makers and cops, pumpernickel 
and school treats, buggies and baseball. Here was an expanding world, 
full of opportunities ; and it must have been a grand place for a growing 
boy. The portraits of his relatives are drawn with skill and humour 
while the stories of his escapades and holidays, seen through rose-coloured 
glasses, make this one of Mencken’s most delightful books. 


H. F. M. Prescotr. Spanish Tudor: the life of Bloody Mary. Con- 
stable. 18s. 


Too often do historical characters appear to be cardboard figures 
stiffly propelled across a stage, but Miss Prescott, in this book, makes 
them creatures of flesh and blood. A new angle is thrown on the 
character of Bloody Mary, in the portrayal of the humiliations she had 
to bear at the hands of her father. This treatment made her stubborn, 
mistrustful of those around her, and almost fanatical concerning Roman 
Catholicism. 


HERBERT READ. Annals of innocence and experience. Faber. 10s. 6d. 


Librarians will remember The Innocent eye as one of the most delightful 
books of youthful reminiscences. In this book they reappear with Mr. 
Read’s maturer reflections. We follow him from his Yorkshire childhood 
to Leeds University, his first excursions into art and literature, and the 
gradual expansion of his mental horizon. His reflections on the war 
and post-war years are of equal interest, of a calibre to be expected from 
one of the most brilliant critical minds of our time. 


VIRGINIA WooLr. Roger Fry. Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. 


A gem of biography such as comes but rarely. Mrs. Woolf carefully 
brings out the essential beauty of Roger Fry’s character, the beauty of 
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his friendships, his warm humanity, boundlessenthusiasms, innate curiosity, 
and, above all, that humility towards art that was the guiding genius of 
his life. It is a tribute to the man that one feels one would like to have 
known him, and a tribute to his biographer that one feels one knows him 
intimately. 


HANS ZINSSER. As I remember him. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


The story of R. S.,a German-American physician, with some account 
of his philosophy and his researches in science. A fine tribute, this, to 
a gallant and able scientist, gathered from his diaries, with commentaries 
by the author. The book is full of good anecdotes, of his patients, of 
his experiences in Russia, and of the Great War, when R. S. was a doctor 
in Serbia. Not “just another doctor’s book,” but an original and 
charming biography. 


_ eer 


Valuations 
S. H. Horrocks 


CALLED attention, at the beginning of this year, to a printing 
| ee of Sheffield’s, who issued a number of two-leaved folders 

on a variety.of subjects. I likened this venture to the R.A.F.’s 
pamphlet-dropping raids, pamphlets being the only things the R.A.F. 
dropped at that time. Now Leeds have followed the example Sheffield 
set and have issued a series of twenty-one lists, each of two leaves 64 by 
44 inches. They are sunlight in a Stygian gloom; they are in as many 
colours as had Joseph’s-coat ; and the typography, wholly Gill, is tasteful 
and precise. The subjects with which these pamphlets deal, far from 
being prosaic in title and content, are, on the contrary, light and felicitous 
—For Nimble Fingers, Kitchen Ranging, Tuning In, Just Games, Home 
Service (dealing with housecraft, painting and decorating, house repairs, 
etc.), and The Gift of Tongues. In addition, the novel lover is catered 
for by lists entitled Detective Fiction (without Edgar Wallace, sic transit 
gloria . . .), American Novels, French Novels (without Jules Romains), 
and Historical Novels. I like least of all Personalities. Biography is 
too big a subject to treat in this manner, and the list is of little value, the 
selection quite arbitrary, and its effect confusing. At Popular Science, 
too, we might raise an eyebrow, The Universe around us should at least 
have been put in, and a place found for Thomson on Biology and Dunne’s 
Experiment with time. These minor blemishes, however, dissolve like 
smoke before the genial and pleasing delight of the two lists Music and 
Modern Thought. 
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In times like the present it is important that the rules and regulations 
of our libraries do not pertain to out-moded standards. We must have 
no hesitation in making them fit a changing world, and they must be 
sufficiently elastic to cope with situations that normally would not arise. 
An abnormal situation has now arisen in many areas throughout the 
country, but more forcefully, perhaps, in London than elsewhere. The 
libraries in these areas are now closing before the official black-out time, 
with the consequence that service hours are greatly curtailed. This is a 
serious blow to readers who are at business all day, and is a blow which 
must be minimized as much as possible. The damaging effect can only 
be made good by opening the library at times when formerly they were 
closed; in some libraries on the half-day they closed at midday, and in 
others on Sunday. 

A report from Mr. Wisker, at Gillingham, tells that that branch library, 
to counter the effect of earlier closing, now opens each Sunday morning 
from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Paddington, too, opens during the same hours, 
and the gradually increasing issues indicate that this special opening is 
well appreciated. 

In other boroughs, notably Tottenham, additional general tickets are 
being allowed readers who cannot attend the library so frequently as 
formerly. It may be, also, that the traditional fortnight for the duration 
of issue and the method of charging fines will need to give place to more 
generous terms. 

~ 7 > 

Further examples of this need for a new outlook and its effective 
solution is to be seen in booklists from Castleford and Colchester. 
They have both had the front page of a two-leaved folder printed as a 
title-page, the interior being cut, month by month, on a stencil. This is 
a cheap and effective method of publicity greatly to be commended. 
Castleford’s title-page is neat and simple, with October Additions at the 
head and the name of the library as an imprint, the whole in Rockwell 
caps. Colchester call their list Noteworthy, a rather reminiscent title, 
and, to be more economical still, they type the name of the month on 
each issue. Colchester send also a duplicated list of books on Home 
Defence: books on rifle shooting and military science: a remarkably 
complete set of books which few libraries’ stocks will equal. 

an x - 

A nap hand of annual reports include two important ones, viz. the 
National Central Library’s twenty-fourth report, 1939-40, and Liverpool 
Public Libraries covering the same period. The N.C.L., as it is commonly 
called, might easily have sat on its heels during wartime and performed 
only those duties it was bounden to do, but enlightened directorship 
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has broadened its valuable service by giving help to the [too] many 
organizations concerned in distributing books among the Services, 
prisoners of war, and the Mercantile Marine. The library is obviously 
being looked upon as a consulting body in the formation of Camp and 
other libraries, and it is to be hoped that the help they give will do much 
to ease the chaos and bibliographical poverty so prevalent in districts 
where certain of our library staffs are stationed. 

The income for the library at £13,080 is surprisingly meagre for the 
service they give (and the Government, in its niggling way where libraries 
are concerned, cut its grant for this year from £5,000, to £3,500). The 
Rockefeller Foundation have met the £1,500 drop in the Government 
grant for 1940-1 by generously donating a further $8,500. Issues at 
50,611 show a decrease of 8,072 from the previous year. Further 
paragraphs in the report show progress in other sections of the library: 
regional library systems, universities and foreign libraries, union cata- 
logues, Bureau of American Bibliography, and Adult Class department. 
There is an immense horizon of development for the N.C.L., and when 
the income is thrice its present one the librarian will be enabled to begin 
a programme of ample expansion. 

The bare bones of Liverpool’s annual report are shown on a single 
side of a foolscap sheet : even an issue of 5,330,115 volumes does not ring 
the bell. The smaller and struggling institutions look to these huge 
library systems as a pattern and inspiration, and to their work as a goal 
which they might ultimately reach. It is unfortunate, therefore, that 
with an income of £73,793, and a staff of 296, a fuller report could not 
have been sent out. 

Castleford and Doncaster send attractive printed reports. The former 
urban district has a population of 43,990, and it bears testimony to the 
enthusiasm of the librarian and staff that the issues have increased almost 
twofold inside two years. The figures are mostly of a good average, 
with a book fund of £901, 41 per cent. of the total expenditure, salaries 
at the low figure of £679 (staff of six), and members 15 per cent. of the 
population. A neat report, though, and well presented. Doncaster 
shows an increase of issues in all departments, but, contrary to Castleford, 
they aver that there was a proportionately greater issue of “ serious 
literature ’’ than of fiction. This remark is well borne out by the issue 
figure, which stands at 411,769, of which 238,869 was fiction. The 
amount shown as the cost of library service per inhabitant has been 
wrongly calculated: it is given as 14-27d., whereas it should be 10-29d., 
a very low figure on which the librarian does well to manage. Intake 
branch is quite remarkable: during the year they issued 8 books in 
Dewey’s Classes 000 to 500, 8 in Class 600, 10 in Class 700, 6 in 800, 
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and 32 in the History Class. Intake has apparently little output and its 
address is certainly not Quality Street. 

The odd dates on which reports are compiled in some cases seem to 
come out of Alice in wonderland. Falkirk runs from 16th May, 1939, 
to 15th May, 1940. Thelibrarian is very frank when he tells the committee 
in the last paragraph that they are “‘ under an obligation to introduce 
some measure of extension of the library’s facilities ” to those areas on 
the borough boundaries whose residents find it difficult to visit the 
library at regular intervals. The issues from the library show a decrease 
of 5,961 to 194,331; readers are allowed two general tickets, a music 
ticket, and a Scottish ticket, and the book fund of £1,022 is almost a third 
of the total expenditure. 

* * > 

The few booklists I have received include two new ones (to me). 
The first, a workmanlike printed list from the Regent Street Polytechnic, 
seems to cover a selection of the popular books of the last twelve months. 
There are very few students books, and almost half the list is devoted to 
books about the war or very modern politics. Technical books are 
completely absent, and it would be dreadfully easy to criticize the re- 
mainder if I thought it would be of any value. 

Billingham’s eight-page list has a yellow paper cover and is presented 
very attractively in causerie fashion. Old and new books are connected 
very happily, and to lighten our passage little selected rhymes shine out 
from the page bottoms. This branch library has some up-to-date material, 
but to jostle Nothing dies with Decorative art and Marxism: a post-mortem 
in a classified list will ‘* mortify ’’ more than “several inhabitants of 
Billingham.” This is a good effort, the future issues of which I shall 
look forward to. Wallsend’s Additions List has adopted a policy many 
libraries could follow with some gain. They devote a portion of their 
new booklist to books in the library on a specific subject, in the current 
issue, engineering workshop practice. This is topical for the district and 
the selection of books a good one, though it could have been slightly 
improved by the inclusion of Atkins’s Workshop practice, Gates’ Jigs, 
tools, and fixtures, and others of a like nature, under Machine Tools, and 
Rose’s Mathematics for engineers under Mathematics. Coventry have 
also done one of their inimitable booklists on this same subject. Called 
Books for Munition Workers, it is neatly titled in Gill and displays a 
body of books few will cavil at. From Warrington comes Some New 
Books, May to August, a twelve-page duplicated list compiled in a 
satisfactory orthodox fashion. Arranged under catch headings, the most 
noteworthy section comes under the title ‘‘ For the Operative and Tech- 
nician,” it contains a really efficient set of new books, many of which 
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have occurred on no other list I have examined, instance the American 
Technical Society’s Modern shop practice, 8 vols. (Coventry haven’t this), 
and Molloy and Knott’s series of twenty volumes on Aeroplane maintenance 
and operation. 1 think Warrington can now safely add the name of the 
town to the list. 

* + * 

Halifax Education Committee publish The Satchel. The current 
number should not have been allowed to go to press containing the 
paragraph headed Printing. The statement is made that “* Zsop’s fables 
was the first book to be printed in England; it was done by John Caxton 
in 1477.” William Caxton’s name should be known to the most im- 
mature of editors, who should also have found out that not 4sop’s fables 
but The Dictes and sayenges of the phylosophers was the first book to 
be printed and dated in this country. 


—_ 
The Divisions Keep On 


T the beginning of the war most of the Divisions felt that if their 
Akins were of help to assistants in peace time they would be 

of even greater help during war. Programmes were arranged, and 
for those months when very little happened as far as war in England 
was concerned, it was possible to keep to these programmes. But now 
the time has come when, except in a very few areas, programmes have 
had to be curtailed or even scrapped altogether. 

The coastal areas and London are perhaps in the worst position. 
The North-Eastern reports that it is impossible to hold meetings when 
many libraries are in the prohibited areas and transport becomes increas- 
ingly difficult. The most that can be done is to keep the organization 
in being so that it will be ready to function when circumstances become 
more normal. Realizing, however, the great importance of educational 
work, some of the tutors in this Division are trying to continue with their 
oral classes. The South-Eastern, like the North-Eastern, is in the front 
line of defence and therefore has to contend with the same difficulties. 
Wessex also cannot hold meetings, but is keeping the organization 
together with the added difficulty that both the secretary and the treasurer 
have departed to serve with H.M. Forces. However, Mr. Morant and 
Miss Mollett have taken over their duties for the time being. The 
South Wales Division has had a longer experience of bombing than some 
other Divisions and meetings are impossible, but their Publicity Sub- 
committee, in conjunction with the Welsh Branch of the Library Associa- 
tion, has inaugurated a poster campaign for the libraries of Wales. The 
Greater London Division has had to cancel a meeting already arranged. 
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Transport in the London area is extremely difficult, Chaucer House as 
a meeting-place is temporarily out of action, and any other spot selected 
in London itself may possibly not be there by the day of the meeting. 
However, full of faith and hope, the London and Home Counties Branch 
and the Greater London Division have arranged a joint meeting to be 
held in the new St. Marylebone Library on the 23rd October. 

Yorkshire reports that their third meeting will be held at Huddersfield 
on the 8th October and will consist of an inspection of and a talk on the 
planning and lay-out of the new Public Library, Ramsden Street. This 
Division has decided that while meetings can still be held, it is desirable 
to hold them in the afternoons so that members can get home before 
“ black-out.” 

The East Midland Division has also decided that so far as that 
Division is concerned meetings can safely be held. The last one was 
on 12th September at the County Secondary School at Bridgford 
and was concerned mainly with Secondary School Library problems. 
There were two papers, one by Miss E. Hollinsworth, of the West 
Bridgford Secondary School, on ‘‘ The Secondary school library,” 
and one by Miss W. E. Alder-Barnett, M.A., F.L.A., on “‘ The County 
library service to secondary schools.”’ This topic being rather specialized, 
these papers were followed by a round-table discussion on current 
problems where the younger members were the main speakers. This 
is as it should be. 

Let us look forward to the time when our meetings can revert to their 
normal state, and .we can once again embark on long and fruitful 


discussions on library and literary matters. E. M. E. 
mayer 
Correspondence 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, LEWISHAM WAY, 
THE Epiror, New Cross, S.E.14. 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 12th November, 1940. 
Sir,— 


“Too frequently we attempt the pontifical. That is, surely, the 
Record’s prerogative.” 

Imagine with what dismay I read this comment by Mr. J. F. W. 
Bryon in the November AssisTANT. Throughout nearly five years’ 
editorship of the Record I have rather prided myself on having tried to 
seek out the unusual, to encourage the meek, to support the sapling, 
and even at times to introduce a suitably delicate but (I thought) un- 
mistakable touch of humour into the official journal of the Association. 
I even recollect a few articles and poems and letters in which the pro- 
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fessional element was of the flimsiest, just a peg for a little innocent fun 
at the expense of the solemn. 

That was in the days when space was not quite so precious. I am 
very sorry that there is no room now for material which sets out to 
amuse rather than instruct, but we are still in the market for material 
which does both. The real point of this letter is to assure Mr. Bryon 
and those who think with him that the Record is no more interested 
than the AssIsTANT in the pontifical. Do not let us mistake pomposity 
for seriousness of purpose nor imagine that the light touch betokens an 
absence of serious intent. While I have the honour to edit the Record 
I shall continue, like the editor of the AssisTANT, to welcome above all 
others those contributions which, in Mr. Bryon’s own words, are 
** authoritatively provocative, ask ‘ why ?’ and stay for an answer, probe 
into the self-deceptions, the complacencies, assumptions, that shame or 
conceit would have ignored.” These are good words, which might well 
form part of the credo of any editor. 

But if the Record is to be pontifical, and if somebody has to pontificate, 
I can only answer Mr. Bryon in terms of A. E. Housman’s impromptu 
verse to Percy Withers: 


“It is a fearful thing to be 
The Pope. 
That cross will not be laid on me, 
I hope. 
A righteous God would not permit 
It. 
The Pope himself must often say, 
After the labours of the day, 
‘It is a fearful thing to be 
Me.’ ” 


Yours faithfully, 
R. D. HILtTon SMITH. 





THE EpirTor, 
THE LiBRARY ASSISTANT. 
Si,— j 
I feel sure that J. F. W. Bryon’s “ Born for-the stable,” that “ call J 
to action” article will bring forth a mixture of praise and grievance; 
the “‘ for’ and “‘ against ’’ our chiefs, the Library Association, and the ff 
world at large. I know that my pen heard the bugle-call, if only from Ff 
a certain resentment because of certain sentences in the Editorial: 
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“ .. rarer still articles from our Scottish colleagues. ... Stands 
Scotland where she did ? ” 

True to Dixon Hawke bent, you will have deduced I am in a Scottish 
library. It is ‘‘ somewhere in the north,” or thereabouts. I shall not 
divulge the town because the enemy may be pleased to learn of certain 
disturbing factors which I shall mention later. My resentment was not 
directed towards the writer of these sentences, but the words probed a 
sore point in me—a resentment I have felt for long against the library 
system in Scotland. In all fairness, large centres such as Glasgow and 
Edinburgh will have to be excluded from my remarks, but in most other 
places throughout Scotland there is a sensé of isolation as regards the 
library world. That is, if one is sensitive enough to feel it! Complete 
staffs are isolated; there is no contact with other staffs. This is not due 
to war-time measures, there never has been contact. Qualified staffs are 
few and far between; in fact, in many libraries if one assistant dare 
qualify, that assistant is treated as “‘ Exhibit A” by other members. 
This attitude breaks up staff co-operation and spoils library service. 
The fault of all this may, I think, be laid on Committees’ door-steps, 
because they persistently appoint unqualified librarians (either because 
they don’t know any better, or to save money !) who, not being qualified 
themselves, show no interest in their assistants’ examinations. This 
feeling of isolation meets one at every step, because there is simply no 
additional help in the way of other qualified assistants to assist the one 
poor blighter who is plodding away. Committees should be forced to 
employ qualified staffs; chiefs, naturally, but also junior assistants who 
must be made to understand that they must qualify. Result—better 
service! Against qualifications, of course, there is the Scottish bogy 
—meagre salaries, which tend to lack of interest in work. Having spent 
holidays at the Birmingham Summer School for Librarianship in past 
years, I can feel justified in my grumbles, because the comparison is very 
striking. In all fairness to Scotland, there are some very fine libraries 
and they function well; it is this feeling of isolation on the above-mentioned 
points I am up against. The curious thing is, staffs in Scotland do not 
seem to have any desire for contact with other staffs; in fact, there is a 
certain complacency in their conservatism. 

Since Scotland is the main breeding-ground for grouse, may I add 
one more ? 

When war broke out many Associations reconsidered the aggregate 
of their students’ examination marks and awarded them diplomas if such 
warranted them. I wondered then if the Library Association might 
consider those students who had passed all parts of their Intermediate 
Examination, although not conjointly, and award the appropriate A.L.A. 
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I have passed my Cataloguing, but, like many others, have stuck at 
Classification, although I have taken both parts of that at different times, 
I decided (riding at the time some theoretical hobby-horse !) that I should 
refuse my A.L.A. if it were so offered; J would sit and re-sit that Classifi- 
cation exam. until the passes coincided! I am now eating humble-pie 
and have revised my opinion, and I do think now that the Association 
should consider the move I’ve suggested, i.e. granting the A.L.A. to those 
who, at the outbreak of war, had already passed each part of the Classi- 
fication or Cataloguing examinations. My revised opinion has grown 
from various factors. I felt I had mastered my Classification revision 
course in readiness for the December exam. of 1939—then, that was 
cancelled! Apathy must have crept in during the waiting months, | 
sat in May and was “ ploughed.” I intend entering the “ battle-field” 
again in December, but each time this means travelling expenses, exam. 
fees, and, furthermore, most nights I have decided to study, sirens have 
wailed forth into the night and I have not been able to reach home until 
late, or if they retain their wail until I have just reached home, activity 
overhead is not exactly conducive to concentration. The point is this, 
a large number of students are in the same position as I am. We have 
qualified, although the passes have not coincided; one time, one gets a 
theory; the next, a practical; and then to prolong the game, it starts all 
over again as elusive as ever. According to the placings in the practical 
Classification listed in the AssIsTANT following the last two examinations 
I had passed. When the results came out, I hadn’t. If the particular 
qualified classifiers who compiled those placings had entered these 
particular examinations, it looks as if they, too, would have been 
“‘ ploughed”! So, where’s the point ? 

I seem to be making a terrific noise, but I can assure you that it is 
not “* much ado about nothing.” 

ETHEL L. WATSON. 


Current Books: Biography from page 204) 
JaMEs AGATE. Ego 4. Harrap. 18s. 


Maybe all this has been done before in better fashion by Arnold 
Bennett, and perhaps Agate’s total yield in cash and words accounts for 
so much small talk and anecdotage. Yet libraries will find it difficult 
to escape this fourth volume: its great gift of readability excuse the 
* Berties”’ and “‘ Leos” that sprinkle the pages. On the theatre, and 
especially on acting, Agate never fails to hold one’s interest, and as he is 
as hardworking and brilliant as Edgar Wallace, we may expect many 
more volumes. 
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